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Whence Came 


Our Early Place-Names?* 


By 


vo 


Davin B. SKILLMAN 


William Penn had died in 1718. He had left his vast empire 
in the New World to Trustees, to be divided among such of his 
children by his second wife, Hannah Callohill, as she might desig- 
nate. By various transactions which our late President, A. D. 
Chidsey, Jr., summarized in his volume: ‘“The Penn Patents in 
the Forks of the Delaware”, the ownership of Pennsylvania by 
1751 had devolved on two of the sons of William and Hannah 
Penn: Thomas and Richard. Thomas owned three quarters and 
Richard one quarter. Thomas had spent nine years, 1732 to 1741, 
in this country. During this time he had taken an active part in 
the management and government of the province and he continued 
to do so by “remote control” after his return to his home in Lon- 
don. 


In the decade after his return, the growth of settlement in 
the Province had been tremendous. It was the period of greatest 
immigration from the Palatinate, that region of the Rhine Valley 
from whence came those who became known as the “‘Pennsylvania 
Germans’. Six thousand people were said to be living in the 
northern part of Bucks County. Eight townships had been created 
within that area. On May 11, 1751 a petition had been presented 
to the Colonial Assembly for the adoption of an Act that would 
create of this region a new County. 


This rapid and increasing settlement of the Province had 
made of Thomas Penn, a very rich man. His correspondence, 
which reposes in abundance in the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
in Philadelphia, discloses an energetic, prudent and capable, but 
withal a kindly and considerate man. However, he had remained 
a bachelor. This was a matter of ever increasing distress to the 


*Paper presented by David B. Skillman at the Annual Meeting 
of the Northampton County Historical and Geneological Society 
held January 20, 1960. 


rest of the Penn family. Whether it was because of family pres- 
sure, or the charms of nineteen year old Juliana Fermor, we will 
never know, but on August 14, 1751 the forty-nine year old Thomas 
Penn married her. 


Less than a month later, that is on September 8, 1751, Penn 
wrote to James Hamilton, then Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province: 


‘“‘Sometime since, | wrote to Dr. Graeme and 
Mr. Peters (agents of the Penns) to lay out some 
ground in the Forks of the Delaware for a town, which 
I suppose they have done or begun to do. I desire 
it may be called Easton, from my Lord Pomfret’s 
house and whenever there be a new County, that it 
shall be called Northampton.” 


It was within about six months of the date of this letter, 
March 11, 1752, that the Provincial Assembly adopted the Act 
which created the new County. It respected the wishes of Mr. 
Penn and named the new County Northampton, and its county- 
seat Easton. Then in laying out the streets of the new town, the 
names, Fermor, Pomfret, Juliana appear. 


None of the recognized historians of our region have, so far 
as they have told us, gone behind Penn’s letter to explore the 
origins of these names. Israel D. Rupp, whose history of North- 
ampton together with Lehigh, Monroe and Schuylkill Counties 
was published in a single volume in 1846, makes no reference 
whatever to the source of the name of either Northampton County, 
nor Easton. Mathew S. Henry in his “History of the Lehigh 
Valley” published in 1860, quotes Penn’s letter, mentions the 
names of the Streets and says they should never have been changed 
to numbers—‘‘Second, Third, Fourth,” etc., which have no sig- 
nificance. But he says nothing as to the places nor people from 
whom these names had been derived. Condit, in his history of 
Easton published in 1885, quotes Penn’s letter to Hamilton, but 
goes no further. Ethan Allen Weaver, in one of the articles which 
he wrote for the Easton papers through many years, and which 
have been collected in scrap books, makes one reference to the 
Fermors and Easton Neston, but gives no information about 
either. The historical markers at the northern and southern 





entrances to this City along the Delaware River today say: “‘EKas- 
ton, named for Easton, England Home of Founder’. 


With this scanty information about sources of our local 
names, I started on a motor trip through England in the Spring of 
1955. I regret that from here on | must make this paper quite 
personal. I have tried to do it otherwise, but without success. 


I did, of course, know that the name of our County came from 
Northamptonshire, England. But not very much about why. | 
did know, however, that Robert Dale, Limited, in London was 
publishing a series of books about the various counties in England 
under the title: ““The County Books Series”. I had secured sev- 
eral of them for my library. I knew that the one about Northamp- 
tonshire had been issued shortly before I was leaving on my motor 
trip. I secured a copy of it in a book store just as I was leaving 
London. That evening, when settled in my hotel room in the 
City of Bath, I opened the book, expecting to be able to turn at 
once to references to the names mentioned in Thomas Penn’s letter: 
Easton or Easton Neston. What I had expected to find, was a 
town or village in Northamptonshire, in or near which Juliana 
Fermor, daughter of Lord Pomfret had lived when Thomas Penn 
had married her in 1751. But the index contained no reference 
to Easton, Easton Neston, to Pomfret, nor to Fermor. On the 
rather large map of Northamptonshire folded in at the back of 
the book, neither the name Easton nor Easton Neston appeared. 


Thus mystified and disappointed, I observed that the name 
of the author of the book was Tony Ireson and that he lived in 
Kettering, a town in Northamptonshire. My hotel operator was 
able to reach him on the telephone. He was greatly surprised to 
learn of the connections between his shire and our county. He 
quickly told me that Easton Neston was not, and never had 
been, a town or village, but was today, and had been for hundreds 
of years, the landed estate or manor of a titled family named 
Fermor, sometimes Farmor or Farmer in the Cleley Hundred in the 
southwestern part of Northamptonshire, about a mile north of 
the town of Towcester. He told me that the Pomfret title had 
become extinct in 1867 through the death of George William 
Richard Fermor, fifth Earl of Pomfret, unmarried and childless; 
that through descent of his property to his sister, who was married 
to a Sir Thomas George Hesketh, the name of the title holder had 


been changed from Pomfret to Hesketh.* Mr. Ireson told me that 
Frederick Fermor Hesketh, the present Lord Hesketh, would be 
greatly interested to learn how the names so connected with him 
had been established in Pennsylvania by Thomas Penn. He said 
that if | would telephone to Lord Hesketh, he would want me to 
visit him at Easton Neston. 4 

And so it was that on a beautiful Saturday morning in May, 
Mrs. Skillman and I drove up the long winding road to the Manor 
House at Easton Neston, which had been standing there since 
1702, or fifty years before its name had been given to our City. 


A few months ago Lady Hesketh sent me a recent aerial photo- 
graph of Easton Neston. I have had it enlarged and framed, and 
now present it to the Society. So far as I know this is the first 
time that we have received in Easton a picture of the place from 
which the name of the City was derived. 


Mrs. Skillman and I were received very cordially at this 
beautiful home by a young and charming Scotchwoman of ex- 
traordinary intelligence, Lady Hesketh, daughter of Sir John 
McEwen of Manchmont, Berwickshire, Scotland. She explained 
that Lord Hesketh had not been able to wait for us as he had had 
to leave for the races, but that we were to meet him there for 
lunch. She showed us through the first floor of the Manor House 
with its beautiful and fascinating pictures, furniture and tapestries, 
explaining the historical associations of many of them. After meet- 
ing a number of very interesting people at the Manor House, we 
started across the fields to the races in a two-wheeled horse-drawn 
carriage with Lady Hesketh. 


At the end of this ride we learned that the race track was a 
part of the Easton Neston Manor. It had a two deck grandstand 
and long rows of betting booths, as we have at our race tracks. 
But the track at Easton Neston was all grass, not cinders like ours, 
and much longer than ours. It was studded with jumping ob- 
stacles. The races were three miles long and the horses could be 


*Lady Hesketh recently informed me that when the Heskeths 
came into Easton Neston they added Fermor to their names as a 
compliment to the extinct Pomfrets. It was in 1935 that Lady Hes- 
keth’s grandfather-in-law, Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh, in recogni- 
tion of public services rendered, was given the title Lord Hesketh. 


seen all the way around the beautiful green track, and the casualties 
which occurred at the jumps, as well. As many as forty-eight 
horses ran in a single race. 


In a large tent with many friends of Lord and Lady Hesketh 
we had lunch and met Lord Hesketh. This occasion did not pro- 
vide either the time nor the proper environment for a serious 
discussion of history, and since our program did not permit us to 
remain until the next day, Mrs. Skillman and I left after seeing 
a few of the races. wo weeks later when we were based for a 
few days in Cambridge, and Mrs. Skillman was occupied there, 
I drove over to Easton Neston, had dinner and spent the night. 


To give you an adequate or satisfactory description of Easton 
Neston would be quite impossible. But after my return, I pro- 
cured a photostatic copy of a profusely illustrated article about 
it which had been published in England’s “Country Life’? some 
years before and which had been recommended to me by: Lord 
Hesketh. It has been assembled by our librarian, Mrs. Moyer, 
and her assistant, Miss Fritts, and I now present it to the Society. 


The next morning Lord Hesketh took me into a very large 
two-story building which he said his father had built to house the 
books which had accumulated in the Manor House during the 
two hundred and fifty years of its occupancy by successive gener- 
ations of the Fermors. It was a tremendous library and it had a 
catalogue, made not on cards, but in huge volumes like the cata- 
logue of the library in the British Museum. We were looking for 
the best source of information about Easton Neston that I could 
take back to Easton, Pennsylvania. Lord Hesketh recommended 
“The History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton” by 
George Baker, published in London in 1822 in two folio volumes. 
We got it out and looked at the part devoted to Easton Neston. 
He volunteered to get a copy of it and send it to me. However, a 
day or two later, I found a copy in excellent condition in one of 
the many second-hand book stores in Charing Cross. I observed 
that this copy had originally belonged to one of the libraries at 
Oxford University, which association in my opinion added to its 
value. So I bought it at once and had it shipped home, and I am 
so glad I did, because within a few weeks after my visit, and 
probably before he would have bought and shipped the volumes, 
Lord Hesketh died. As it is, I have them right here, and now 
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present them to this Society as a primary source of information 
about the names we received so long ago. 


From these books and other sources we learn that the Fer- 
mors accounted themselves as having had an ancestor among 
Normans who invaded England under William the Conqueror, 
in the famous year of 1066. The first member of the family to 
reach knighthood did so in 1586 when Eliazbeth I prefixed the 
title ‘Sir’ to the name of George Fermor. Charles I, made 
William Fermor, who fought for him in the Civil War, a Baronet 
in 1641. This allegiance to the Stuart dynasty is commemorated 
by a full length portrait of Charles [I which hangs in one of the 
beautiful reception rooms in Easton Neston and a beautifully 
inlaid checkers table which once belonged to him. In 1721 it was 
George I who raised a member of the Fermor family, Thomas, 
then Baron Lemster, to the peerage. He was named Earl of 
Pomfret. He was the first to bear that title. It was he who be- 
came the father of Lady Juliana in 1729. Four other possessors 
of Easton Neston bore the title of Earl of Pomfret, or Lord Pom- 
fret, before the male line became extinct with the death of George 
William Richard Fermor, fifth Earl, in 1867, unmarried, as re- 
lated before. 


Despite the wealth of Thomas Penn and his vast real estate 
holdings in the New World, his marriage to Lady Juliana Fermor 
was socially an upward step, for him. Eight days before the 
ceremony, the prospective groom and bride, and her father, and 
a firm of London lawyers consummated a marriage settlement 
providing for the descent of the Penn Property. Over a hundred 
years later it was printed. A copy of it is in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society in Philadelphia. It covers sixty four octavo 
pages, set solid, without the relief of one paragraphic break. Des- 
pite the discrepancy in their ages Thomas and Juliana had a large 
family, eight children. Four of these died in infancy or youth, 
while four grew up, and of these, three married. 


The name Easton Neston can be traced all the way back into 
the Domesday Book where it appears in four different spellings. 
Baker says the etymology of both words is obscure. However, 
there is no question about the identity of the property, and quite 
early in the records the words assume their modern form. Easton 
Neston came into the ownership of the Fermor family through an 


indenture given by one Thomas Empson* to William Fermor dated 
July 12, 1527. William either purchased it in trust for his brother 
Richard, or shortly thereafter turned it over to him. Richard is 
described as ‘“‘a merchant of the staple (i.e. importer of English 
wool) at Calais, who, by fortunate speculations, acquired an ample 
fortune, seated himself here (EastonyNeston) and lived in a style 
of splendid hospitality.”” It was his grandson whom Queen Eliza- 
beth knighted in 1586, as I have just stated. How the “ample 
fortune” has been conserved and kept productive down through 
the generations, none of my sources of information disclose. But 
somehow or other it has been done despite the staggering increases 
in taxes on incomes during the last half century, for the property 
at the time of our visit in 1955 was in splendid condition and not 
run down as were many other comparable English estates. From 
my own experience I can attest that it is still dispensing the 
“splendid hospitality” which it did in the days of Richard Fermor, 
four hundred years ago. Easton Neston’s area was eight thousand 
acres, | am told, but has been somewhat reduced in recent years 
by sales made necessary by death duties. It includes many rented 
properties. Its tenants are still producing “‘the staple’’, wool. On 
the occasion of my visit, Lord Hesketh told me that he had spent 
the afternoon discussing the construction of a new barn with a 
tenant whose family had been tenants of his family for over three 
hundred years! Then there is the revenue from the race track 
which should go a long way toward supplying the upkeep for the 
beautiful Manor House and its grounds. 


At the time of my visit two very charming and very polite 
little boys took an active part in entertaining me. They presented 
me with small pieces of woolen yarn, samples, as I took it, of the 
“staple” on which the family fortune had been based. The older 


*Thomas Empson was the eldest son of Sir Richard Empson who, 
with Edmund Dudley, by extortionate methods of tax collecting, had 
greatly enriched the treasury of their Soverign Henry VII, but to- 
ward themselves had amassed a vast amount of bitterness and hatred. 
Empson, whose home was in Towcester, had, during his career as 
Tax Collector, acquired extensive land holdings for himself in the area 
of his home. These included Easton Neston. When Henry VIII 
came to the throne one of his first acts was to trump up charges of 
treason against these unpopular tax Collectors. With respect to 
Sir Richard Empson, all of his property was forfeited by a bill of 
attainder adopted by Parliament and shortly thereafter, on August 
17th or 18th, 1510, he was beheaded. In 1512, on petition to the 
crown, his eldest son, Thomas Empson, obtained an act of restitution 
and thus recovered his father’s lands, from which he made the con- 
veyance of Easton Neston to William Fermor in 1527 as related above. 


one was Alexander, then aged four. The next was Robert, a year 
younger. There was still another son, John, who was too young 
to participate in entertaining foreign visitors. Upon the death of 
Lord Hesketh, a few weeks after my visit, Alexander succeeded 
to the title. In April 1958 the American magazine “Holiday”’ 
issued a number devoted to England, and on page 170 appeared a 
beautiful colored picture of Easton Neston. In the foreground, 
with a white pony stood Alexander. The title printed at the side 
read: 


“HESKETH. Thomas Alexander Fermor-Hes- 
keth, third Baron and tenth Baronet Hesketh, and a 
Shetland pony named Blossom. The seven-year-old 
peer, youngest in England, lives with his widowed 
mother and two younger brothers in this beautiful 
18th Century mansion at Easton Neston, Towcester. 
To his Lordship, Parliament seems a long way off just 
now; he plans to come to the United States when he 
is ten, to become a cowboy.” 
I have kept that picture from Holiday and now add it to 


the Socety’s Easton Neston collection. 


A few months ago still another picture of the boys from 
Easton Neston appeared in our midst. It was printed in the Eas- 
ton Express on May 4, 1959, just as Sir Winston Churchill was 
leaving for his recent visit to this country, over the title: 


Boys See Sir Winston Off to United States 


“An unofficial delegation of three boys whose 
mother wanted them to see Sir Winston Churchill 
say goodby to the British Statesman as he prepared 
to board a jet airliner in London for a trip to the 
United States. The boys, left to right, are Alex- 
ander 8, Robert 7, and John 6, children of Lady 
Hesketh.” 


This clipping too, I add to the Society’s collection. In 
acknowledging a copy of it which I sent to Lady Hesketh, she said 
that she and the boys were looking forward, when they are old 
enough, to paying a visit to Easton, Pennsylvania, which has for 
so long borne the name of their home. What an interesting civic 
event that will be! 

So these are the sources of our early place-names. We can 
feel justly proud of them for they go back to great landmarks in 
world history. The people from whom we derive our oldest names 
trace their ancestry to the Norman Conquest, and the places are 
identifiable in the Domesday Book. 


SOURCES 


Because the sources from which so much of the above infor- 
mation was derived has been cited in the text, no “notes’’, indecium 
of scholarship, are being appended. However, an important au- 
thority on Thomas Penn, his marriage and Lady Juliana’s family, 
which has not been cited in the text, is “The Family of William 
Penn” by Howard M. Jenkins, published in Philadelphia and 
London in 1899. It should also be recorded that before its printing, 
Lady Hesketh very graciously edited the foregoing text. 
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